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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


T is not often that an ‘“‘ off-year’’ in politics sees so much polit- 

ical stir as the present. This, however, is an exceptional 
‘« off-year.’’ It comes after two sweeping revolutions, in which 
the people twice retracted a preference strongly expressed two 
years earlier. ‘Thus we have entered upon an era of uncertainty, 
such as has not been known since 1876. The politicians are eager 
to know if the reaction of 1894 will prove more lasting than that 
of 1892, or not. They look to the pending State elections to give 
them the elements for guessing over the contest of 1896. 

The uneasiness as to what the West and South are going to 
do with the silver question is also marked. The gold standard 
people have been illustrating Caesar’s remark that people easily 
believe what they wish to be true. | They have been saying that 
‘* the silver craze is dying out,’’ with a persistence and an emphasis 
which betrays their uneasiness rather than exhibits their confi- 


dence. It is true that the issue is not directly made in many 
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quarters. In the eastern States the two parties are in substantial 


agreement on the gold standard side. In the west, with the 


exception of Nebraska and Kentucky, the agreement exists, but 
is just the reverse. In these two States the Republican party is 
in substantial agreement with the national Administration, while 
the Democrats areagainst it. We say this with full consciousness 
of all the nonsense which has been written of Mr. Hardin’s having 
‘betrayed his party,’’ and ‘*‘ repudiated its platform.’’ He has 
done neither, and he has behind him the great body of his party 
in that State. 


the result, but we must wait until election day before that is 


The bolters do not seem numerous enough to affect 
certain. At present Mr. Hardin's chances seem very good, and 
we notice that Mr. Carlisle does not think it safe or wise to bolt. 
He is going home to Kentucky to vote for Mr. Hardin. 


IN no State is the issue more directly dependent on the Tariff 
The industrial character of the State has 
been undergoing a change, through the rapid rise of manufactures 


than in New Jersey. 


in the northern counties, where the Democrats have had their 
greatest strength. Until the passage of the Wilson-Gorman Tariff 
bill, the Democrats were able to hold the new working class in 


allegiance to their leadership. It was the sharp lesson of the hard 


times that taught these voters how little they could afford to trust 
Although 


the new Tariff was constructed with especial regard to the inter- 


their interests to the keeping of a Free Trade party. 


ests of New Jersey manufacturers, earthenware and silks being 
treated more considerately than manufactures generally, yet the 
blow fell on the labor of New Jersey no less than on the adjacent 
States, and for the first time in many years the State stepped into 
the Republican line. 

In this election the Republicans have bestirred themselves 
to keep it there, and the Democrats have made not less effort to 
reclaim it. Both parties seem to be happy in the selection of their 
candidates, and both have deluged the State with eloquence and 
arguinents. The issue between the parties is complicated with 
that of the maintenance and enforcement of the temperance laws, 
asin New York. 


German Repub icans of one county as to their share in the nomin- 


There also is some dissatisfaction among the 
ations. On the other hand the exposure of the frauds by which 
the State was robbed by contracts for supplies at Trenton, although 
the prosecutions have failed, helps to strengthen the Republicans 
in the support of the better class of voters 

On the whole, New Jersey is the most interesting State in the 
east at this time, and will be watched with the liveliest interest. 


THE New York election is the most confused of any, and the 
mainten- 
The offices at 


Mayor Strong continues in 


victory of either party would mean little more than the 


ance or the abandonment of an excise policy. 


stake are not of the first importance. 
office in the city, whether Tammany gains or loses and _ his 
official staff, 


changed. Unless the Democrats acquire control of both branches of 


including the police commissioners, will not be 


the Legislature, and thus effect the repeal of the Excise law, the 
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election would not affect even that. There is, however, a possi- 
bility that the Republicans who represent New York, Buffalo and 
other cities may unite with them, and thus secure a majority for 
a repeal of the law. | 
One of the most curious arguments against the law, is that | 
ascribed to Mr. Howard Crosby, a Republican, and we presume, 
a son of the late Dr. Howard Crosby, who really began the agita- 
tion for better order in the city. He is represented as saying that 
he does not believe that the use of intoxicants has been a fruitful 
source of either crime or poverty, and adding that the cessation of 
their use would only lead to a proportional reduction of wages. 
As the rate of wages is such as to cover what the people think | 
necessary to them, any reduction in the number of their proposed | 
necessities must lower wages to that extent. The oddity of this | 
It is a commonplace of the older 


statement is not in its novelty. 
school of English economists, and may be found stated in fullin Mr. 
McCulloch’s little book on Capital and Labor. It was this theory 
which stimulated the English manufacturers to agitate for the 
repeal of the Corn Law. They firmly believed that cheaper grain 
would enable them to hire workmen at lower wages, and thus to 
undersell their foreign competitors in every market. ‘‘ Cheap 
bread !’’ the English factory hands said, ‘‘ It’s cheap labor they 
mean.’’ The result was disappointing to these expectations, 
because the theory is false and absurd. Man is not an animal 
who costs his keep. He is a person, with a will of his own, and 
Wages did not fall, but rose, through the organ- 
The theory, however, held 


wants manifold. 
ized efforts of the English laborers. 
its place in the text-books and treatises until Mr. Thornton’s 
book on labor exploded it by the evidence of facts, or rather until 
John Stuart Mill, in reviewing Thornton, assented to his conclu- 
Yet in America it still wanders at large, after its brains 
Mr. Crosby may have read many treat- 


sions. 
have been knocked out. 
ises on Political Economy, and found it in all of them, not even 
excepting that of Mr. Mill. But he knows very little of life, if 
he does not know that intoxicants have caused much crime 
much poverty, though they have not been so exclusively the 


and 


causes of either, as some zealous people would have us think. 


Tur National Convention of the Life Underwriters, meeting 
in this city, did not require a very prolonged session for the dis- 
charge of their business. They reached, however, one very 
import :nt conclusion, which was to abolish the method of rebate, 
by which companies have carried on an unfair competition with 
each other, and have more perplexed the public than favored it. 
The proportions which Life Insurance has attained in the last 
twenty years in this country, are among the most splendid indi- 
cations of our national growth. ‘The volume of risks taken, and of 
assets to secure them, is far in excess of any other country in the 
world, and will soon exceed that of all the rest of mankind. 
Partly this has been due to the fact that the growth of national 
debts on the Continent has furnished a form of investment, which 
is dwindling in amount in both England and America, and there 
alone. England is falling behind us in life insurance because her 
savings are seeking far more profitable investment than their life 
companies offer, and go to dig mines and open territory to trade 





in southern Africa, while our own insurance companies rapidly 
extend their business in England. 

Much would be gained by extending life insurance to the bet- 
ter-paid class of workingmen who generally are the least saving 
of their incomes. But to make this a popular form of investment 
with them the companies would have to affix a higher value to a 
prematurely terminating policy than they now do. The work- | 
man has to fear not only death but loss of employment. He, 
therefore, wants a policy, which hé can convert into a sum as 
little less than the premium he has paid as is possible. The 
standard now accepted by the companies in such cases is anything | 
but generous to large insurers who have to realize upon their 
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insurance, and is not attractive to these smaller people. Of course 
what can be done in such cases is a matter of strict scientific cal- 
culation, and not of sentiment. But the fact that the companies 
long refused to pay anything upon a terminated policy, and 
bowed to the law in beginning to pay, would indicate that this is 
a branch of their business which they have not considered in the 
same large spirit as the others. 


THE Secretary of the Navy could reach no other conclusion 
than that which he announced when he refused to place a contract 
for new torpedo boats with a Detroit firm. The Treaty of Ghent 
contained a stipulation that neither country should place ships of 
war on the Great Lakes, which in part bound Canada and Amer- 
ica. It is true that the treaty was negotiated under circumstances 
so different from the present that we fairly might insist on its 
abrogation, if that were worth while. But is it worth while ? The 
arrangement saves both countries a certain amount of outlay upon 
It also removes from the lakes what unquestion- 
Two navies, 
however small, if cooped up within these limits, would be certain 
’’ with each other, if not to blows. 
On the other hand, we are placed at no disadvantage by the agree- 
ment. In case of a war with Great Britain, it is not to the lakes 
we should look for a basis of operations. They in fact furnish the 
only defensible portion of an otherwise undefended frontier. Our 
railroads could throw an overwhelming military force across the 
land frontier in less thana month. In 1812-1815, with our pop- 
ulation still small and the regions adjacent to Canada hardly occu- 
pied, the struggle was less uneven than it would be now. One of 
our larger States has now all the population and far more than 
the wealth of the whole Dominion ; and the modern facilities for 
transportation make our superior force directly available. Nor 
would England be so foolish as to send her regiments into a cz/- 
de-sac like Canada, where they would be surrounded and captured. 
In case of a war, indeed, Canada would be obliged to hasten her 
sluggish march toward Independence by cutting loose from the 
Mother Country, and declaring herself a neutral power. 

Not that we expect any war with England. Senator Chand- 
ler, indeed, predicts its near approach, and sees us in alliance with 
Russia for a general attack on the insolent and overbearing power. 
Does he expect any such result during the present administration, 
which achieved such a record in the Nicaragua business? Does he 
suppose that the next administration, which probably will be 
Republican, is going to depart from the standing rule of our diplo- 
macy toabstain from alliances? It is true that just at present 


vessels of war. 
ably would be a source of international irritation. 


to come into ‘‘ strained relations 


Russia is on the verge of a quarrel with England over the terms 
exacted of China to the disadvantage of English trade, and that 
she would like some assurance of active friendship on our side. 
But we are not going to war with England for several good 
reasons, one being that she will take good care to give us no occa- 
sion for war. It is simply a question of the amount of pressure 
we choose to bring to bear to secure anything of England which 
would not be disgraceful to her to grant. This last we will not 
ask, and therefore we will not have to fight her. 


THERE are signs that England is coming to appreciate our 
interest in the Venezuelan affair, and is preparing to adopt a more 
conciliatory attitude. To do Mr. Olney justice, he has surprised 
them as Mr. Gresham and Mr. Bayard never did, by his insist- 
ance on fair play for a sister republic. They are casting about 
for an explanation, and find it in the fact that he, like Mr. Blaine, 
is from New England, and that the people of that section are still 
rather ‘‘ cocky ’’ with the memories of the war of 1812-1815. We 
should have expected even Englishmen to remember that New 
England played anything but the part of active patriotism in that 
war. Her share in it waschiefly that of the privateers, who sailed 
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from her ports with letters of marque, because the government | 


would not let them go out with a cargo. 
the Southern States that both declared and waged that war, while 
New England sulked in the Hartford Convention and talked 
secession. 

THE Sherman act of 1890 provided for the purchase of silver 
bullion, and the issue of silver certificates to represent it in the 
currency of the country. These certificates were to be issued at 
the market price of silver, and the act declared for the maintain- 
ing of two metals in use at parity of value. This parity clause 
has been interpreted, as the sailor said his wife interpreted the 
marriage contract: ‘‘A man and his wife are one, and she says 
she is the one.’”’ 


It was the Middle and | 


It has been made to mean that the certificates | 


issued to represent silver bullion shall be redeemed only in gold | 


coin! Mr. Carlisle, following in the footsteps of Mr. Foster, has 
even refused to make use of the silver dollars coined under the 
Sherman act to redeem the Treasury notes. 

For some reason, possibly by inadvertence, or possibly to find 
work for the mint at New Orleans, no less than 3,956,011 silver 
dollars were coined this year. But now Mr. Carlisle issues his 
orders that there shall be no further coinage of silver, except as 
change. Practically, this coinage ceased at the end of June, only 
¢g0 having been coined since that time. If the $137,644,000 sil- 
ver on hand is to be used in any way, it must be by the issue of 
The Treasury can hardly help using 
it, in the present state of the finance. Under this ruling, there- 
fore, not only does every bullion certificate already in use add its 
face value to the gold obligations of the Treasury, and furnish 
means to enable the gold exporters to draw upon the gold—but 
every addition the Treasury is forced to make to their volume 
This is the highest point reached in the absurdity 


silver bullion certificates. 


adds to both. 
of our gold-standard finance, and shows the folly of putting the 
law for execution into the hands of men who are interested in 
defeating its purpose. Some day the bad precedents set by suc- 
cessive Secretaries of the Treasury in this matter will return to 
plague us. 

Mr. Carlisle has declared himself willing to have our currency 
contracted by the cancellation of the whole volume of the Treas- 
ury notes. He indicates no substitute for these, except, possibly, 
those unsecured state-bank notes, which his party declare their 
readiness to have issued. ‘This, however, is not the whole extent 
to which his policy would contract our national money, and sub- 
stitute this very inadequate banking currency. The greenbacks 
would have to follow the silver bullion certificates. Mr. Sherman 
objects to the first half of the proposal, and he, no doubt, would 
object no less to the second. He wants to see, first of all, such 
a change in tlie tariff as will stop the export of gold by shifting 
the balance of trade. If that were achieved, he thinks, the green- 
backs and (we may add) the silver certificates would be no threat 


to our gold reserve. 


THE publicans begin to reap their reward in London. ‘The 
County Council, under the influence of the new political atmos- 
phere, has voted to grant, without any restriction, the liquor 
licenses which its predecessor refused. The most notable of 
these was that of the Empire Music Hall. This place was notor- 
ious as the haunt of loose women, who plied their bad trade on its 
Parade, and tempted the young under circumstances the most 
favorable to their purpose, with the added incitements of drink 
and sensuous music The facts were not denied; they were 
avowed openly in the newspapers, in letters from women of this 
class, who pleaded that else they would be driven to the cold and 
exposure of the London streets. 
granted amid the applause of the people present, and the Empire 
Parade will be resumed. 

The London of to-day, both East End and West End, is at the 


The license, however, was 
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moral level at which it stood in the days of the Prince Regent. 
It is really no worse than then, as anybody knows who has looked 

There 
On the 
other hand, the gains achieved in gravity, decency, and social 
propriety during the period of Prince Albert have been lost since 


into the popular literature of the periodicals of that time. 
is more in quantity, but no deterioration in quality. 


his sons became the leaders of society, in the practical abdication 
of their mother. It is said, however, that there are signs of a reac- 
tion to better things. The exposure and conviction of Oscar 
Wilde, the influence of such protests as that of Max Nordau, and 
It is said that 


are suddenly at a discount with publishers, who would have wel- 


other causes have been at work. ‘‘risky’’ books 


comed them eagerly a year ago. It certainly is a good sign that 
the young Scotch School, which makes no appeal to the lower 
instincts, has had a success, even in England, which leaves George 
Moore, Anthony Hope, and other rivals entirely in the shade. 


THE overthrow of the Ribot Ministry in France may be 
regarded in two ways. It is a fresh proof of the prevalence of 
financial corruption in governmental circles. It is also a proof 
that France has ceased to condone such offences. It was, per- 
haps, the most fortunate thing for the party that could have hap- 
pened, as the settling of the accounts of the Madagascar expedi- 
tion is yet to be had. The Ribot Ministry was responsible for 
that undertaking, and it will take a great deal of ‘‘ glory’’ to bal- 
The 
War Department has not allowed the invalided troops to return to 
France, but has stopped them in Algeria, where they will be less 


conspicuous and clamorous than in France itself. 


ance the heavy losses to the army which it has involved. 


THE agreement with the Sultan, as we foresaw, gives no 
satisfaction to any one. The English friends of the Armenians 
declare that nothing has been gained for them, and the outbreak 
of fresh outrages shows that the Turkish soldiers and populace 
simply regard it as having staved off the danger of armed inter- 
The 


stories of Armenian aggression—if true, which is most unlikely— 


vention, and given them liberty to go on as they please. 


simply prove that the least warlike of people has been driven into 
the attitude cf despair, and strikes back in defence of the elemen- 
tary rights of family and person. Already the European news- 
papers are talking of a more satisfactory settlement, to be secured 
by a conference of the Great Powers, asin 1879. 

The Sultan, on the other hand, gives evidence of a personal 
He fears an outbreak of Moslem fanaticism, in which his 


As 


every country in which the free expression of opinion is forbidden, 


panic. 
life would be sacrificed, if he made further concessions. in 
the rulers of Turkey know that a volcano may burst at their feet 
at any moment, though not quite without warning. One sign of 
danger is the free discussion of public men and measures, on the 
part of a hitherto tongue-tied population : and this, it is said, has 
been seen in Constantinople ever since the Powers began their 
demands. Moslem ideals and Ottoman traditions alike demand a 
warlike and dictatorial Caliph, not a timid and negotiating one. 


THE FLOOD OF GOLD. 
ECALLING the oft repeated assertions of the gold-mono- 
metallists that the stock of gold in the world was quite 
adequate to the demands upon that metal for money, the ecstasies 
with which the gold papers have received the roseate predictions 
of Mr. Preston, Director of the Mint, as to the increased production 
of gold, and the bright results they have depicted as a result of 
this coming ‘ flood of gold,’ seem rather ill-timed and out of place. 
The gold-monometallists told us that the use of credit and 
token money having quite taken the place of gold as a medium 
of exchange, the only real use for gold as money was asa measure 
of value, and Mr. Hoar and others,—passing over the recognized 
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principle of economics that the smaller the supply of any article, 
the demand remaining the same, the greater must be its price, 
and hence the smaller number of dollars in circulation, the greate1 
must be their value,—went so far as to say that the only use for 
cold being as a measure of value, it made no difference whether 
the quantity of gold in circulation was great or small,—thata few 
dollars would serve the purpose of a measure of value as well as 
many millions. But now they welcome the increased production 
of gold as a panacea for all our ills, the existence of which they 
have heretofore denied. Many have strenuously denied the appre- 
ciation of gold in the face of irrefutable facts, but now they look 
longingly forward to the depreciation of the very gold, the appre- 
ciation of which they have denied; while others who have 
admitted the appreciation of gold but declared such appreciation 
and the resulting fall of prices to be beneficial, now point to the 
increased production of gold and the predicted depreciation of 
gold and rising prices as insuring a revival of prosperity. 

the New York Times tells us, 
‘‘that gold will depreciate rather than appreciate in value as the 


As 


gold depreciates, prices will rise and new life be instilled into 


‘‘ Mr. Preston is confident ’’ 
result of the flood of gold which is sweeping over the world.”’ 


industry, and that gold will depreciate to some extent with the 
increased supply Mr. Preston assures us, for ‘‘ the laws of supply 
and demand, to a certain degree, govern the value of gold.’’ 

If an increased production of gold and the annual addition to 
the stock of about $4,000,000,000 of gold in the world in use as 
money of, at the outside, not more than $150,000,000,—if an 
addition to the supply of gold of not more than 4 percent is suff- 
cient to cause this metal to depreciate, what must have been the 
effect of doubling the demand by putting aside silver as a money 
metal? If an increase in the supply of 4 per cent is sufficient to 
cause gold to depreciate, an increased demand of 100 per cent 
must cause it to appreciate, as shown by falling prices. 


Strenuously have gold-monometallists maintained that the | 
value of gold was fixed, and not affected by increased supply or | 


demand, and that consequently the doubling of the demand con- 


sequent on the demonetization of silver could not have caused gold | 


to appreciate, but now comes Mr. Preston, telling us the price of 
gold is regulated by this universal law,—that gold is bound to 
depreciate with the increased supply. If gold-monometallists will 
henceforth keep in mind this admission on the part of Mr. Preston 
of the correctness of the position taken by bimetallists, they will 
be relieved of the necessity of looking for causes of falling prices 
in over-production, cheapening of production, lower transportation 
rates, and what not. 

The cause of talling prices has been in great degree due to the 
appreciation of gold consequent on the increased demand, as silver 
has gradually been put aside as redemption money and reduced to 
In the face of his admission, Mr. 
Preston and his followers can hardly deny the force or correctness 
of this statement. 

So we have it admitted that the value of gold is controlled, at 
least to some extent, by the law of supply and demand, and, 
although ignorant editors have long insisted that gold might be 


token coin based on gold. 


cheap and prices low atone and the same time, we are assured 
prices will advance as gold depreciates,—that as the gold dollar 
becomes cheaper prices will rise 

And with this rise in prices: Are baneful results to come in 
Is the 
Are we to approach the condition of 


its wake? Are the wage earners to be impoverished ? 
country to retrograde? 
Mexico and Gautemala as money depreciates ? Such we have been 
told must be the results of any depreciation in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. -But the gold-monometallists assure us such 
will not be the results of the depreciation of gold. ‘‘ That the 


country is certain to become more and more prosperous as the 
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amount of gold increases is the one fact which will appeal to the | 


people’’ says the Mew York Times. And so rejoin the other 


gold organs. 


‘This great increase in the gold production’’ we | 
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quote trom the 7’%7ladelphia Times, ‘‘ cannot fail to have a stimu- 
lating effect upon business everywhere.” 

Surely if gold depreciate to any appreciable extent as the 
result of the ‘ flood of gold’ the stimulus to industry will be great, 
but we can not accept the roseate views of Mr. Preston. 

‘The increase in the production of gold has only been marked 
in the last few years. ‘The last decade showed a gradual increase 
from an average annual production for the years 1881-85 of 
$99,116,000, which period marked the smallest production since 
the discovery of the gold fields of California, to $123,489,000 in 
1889 and $118,849,000 in 1890. Since then increased production 
has been more marked, $130,650,000 for 1891, $'46,298,000 for 
1892, $157,228,000 for 1893, and $184,000,000 for 1894. These 
are the figures given by Mr. Preston, and for 1895 he estimates a 
This is the increased supply of 
gold as given by Mr. Preston and spoken of as ‘ the flood of gold,’ 


production of over $200,000,000. 


but in accepting these figures it should be remembered that Mr. 
Preston has every incentive to liberality in his estimates. 

But assuming that Mr. Preston has* not over-estimated the 
production of gold, is there ground for belief that the place from 
which silver has been driven and is being driven, will be readily 
filled by the increased production of gold, that money will become 
more plentiful in an appreciable degree, that gold will depreciate 
and prices rise so as to stimulate production ? 

We fear any one basing hopes of revival on this increased pro- 
Those who 
follow Mr. Preston tell us that with the increased supply of gold, 
gold will depreciate, but they overlook the fact that with increas- 
ing population the demand for gold as money must also increase, 
so that even in the face of increased production gold may even 
appreciate. The stock of gold money in the world is about 
$4,000,c00,000. Of the estimated production of $200,000,000 of 
gold for 1895 at least $50,000,000 will be required for consumption 
in the arts. This is not an over estimate, Mr. Preston himself, 
estimating the consumption of gold in the arts for 1894 at 
$52,183,736. Therefore by the most liberal estimate there will be 
available for coinage not more than $150,000,000 of gold, so that 
not taking into account abrasion and loss of gold coin in use, the 
stock of gold money will not be increased by more than $150,009, - 
000 per annum, or by less than 4 percent. It follows, if population 
increases at a like rate, the demand for money will be equally 


duction of gold will be doomed to disappointment. 


increased, and so we might have supply of gold increased 4 per 
cent, demand increased 4 per cent,—result, no change in the value 
of gold. 

But in hastily jumping at conclusions gold-monometallists 
overlook an even more important fact. They propose to destroy 
all the silver still in use as money of ultimate redemption. As 
such silveris discarded, demand for gold will arise to take its 
place. Instead of $4,000,000,000 of gold and $4,000,000,000 of 
silver to start with, they propose to rest the business of the world 
on but $4,000,000,000 of gold alone. Four billions of silver which 
we might use as money being discarded, there is double the 
demand for the four billions of gold made to do double duty, 
resulting in increasing the purchasing power of gold 100 per cent, 
and causing prices to drop one half. <A void of $4,000,000,000 of 
silver, either discarded or to be discarded if the gold-monometallists 
have their way, must first be filled with gold before the $150,000, - 
ooo of gold that Mr. Preston assures us will be available for 
to our stock of gold can commence to meet 
an increasing population for money and thus 
More than a quarter of a century must the 
miners of Colorado and the Transvaal toil ere they can fill the void 
that would be caused by the final and absolute demonetization of 
silver, even should population remain at a standstill and the 
demand for gold not thus increased. 

The addition of $150,000,000 annually to the world’s supply 
of gold, which will be absorbed as fast as added by the increasing 
demands of a growing population, will not suffice to give us 


addition annually 
demands made by 
maintain prices 
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renewed prosperity. 


It is the addition of $4,000,000,000 of silver | 


to the stock of money of ultimate redemption that we must bring 


about before we can establish ourselves on the road to prosperity. 


CHARACTERISTIC ARGUMENTS OF A GOLD MONO- 
METALLIST. 


HE gold-monometallists, recognizing perhaps, their inability 

to meet the arguments and facts advanced by bimetallists to 

the satisfaction of unbiased voters who are anxious to find the 
cause of the existing depression and distress, to learn the truth 
and remove the cause by voting intelligently for a policy that will 


insure the return of prosperity, and, no doubt, finding it wiser to 


avoid meeting the bimetallists squarely, and easier to answer sup 
positional cases and unwarranted arguments of their own making, 
which they are wont to attribute to bimetallists, than to answer 
the arguments as presented clearly by the bimetallists themselves, 
seemingly find it impossible to resist the temptation of misrepre- 
senting their opponents. As characteristic of the arguments, or 
rather sophistries, of the gold-monometallists, and as exemplify- 
ing their great proclivity to build straw men, which they can 
throw down, while avoiding the issue as presented by the bimet- 
allists, we print below a communication addressed to THE AMER- 
ICAN by Mr. Starr Hoyt Nichols, of New York, a redoubtable 
champion of gold monometallism, together with some comments 
on the same. 

Mr. Nichols starts in, ‘‘If cost of production is not a con- 
trolling factor in price, I see no reason why a pound of white sugar 
should not sell for as much asa pound of silver.’’ 

That the cost of production regulates prices when the supply can be 
increased without limit, bimetallists do not deny, and there is no justifica- 
tion for Mr. Nichols’ implication that they do. 
ties are primarily fixed by supply and demand, but, i 


The prices of all commodi- 
1asmuch as production 
will not be carried on at a loss, while if there is large profit there will be 
great incentive to increased production, prices naturally tend to par with 
the average cost of reproduction, a fair profit being included in cost of pro- 
duction. Thus, with an increased supply of a commodity, demand remain- 
ing the same, prices tend to fall, but as prices fall, production becomes less 
and less profitable, and more and more curtailed, until finally the produc- 
tion again only equals the demand at a fair cost of production, and prices 

} rill be 


are restored. prices rise, but this w 
production is pos- 


So, if demand outruns supply, 
ultimately offset by an increasing supply, where increased 
sible, the result of many embarking in this line of production, hoping to 
reap the large profits of high prices. These are axioms denied by none, but 
money is no less controlled by this law than other commodities, and as 
all commodities are priced in money it follows that if money rises or falls, 
prices fall or rise inversely. 

Mr. Nichols continues, ‘‘Certainly everybody knows that a 
barrel of shavings sells for less than a barrel of flour, because it 
costs less to produce them.’’ 

Certainly, Mr. Nictiols, but everybody should know that if the barrel 
of flour and the barrel of shavings, and other commodities fall together, and 
this while the labor cost of production remains the same, the fall must be 
sought in some other cause than the cheapness of production, to wit: the 
increased value of money, that in which they are measured. 

Mr. Nichols : 
prices were true, it would follow that if wheat should rise to five 
dollars a bushel it would be an immense gain to everybody. If 
pianos could be sold for ten thousand dollars apiece that, too, 
would benefit the world unspeakably. But this is absurd.’’ 

Inversely, Mr. Nichols, does it follow that wheat at five cents a bushel 
would benefit humanity unspeakably? 
the farmer class, the back-bone of the nation? This is in line with your 
Bimetallists demand a stable measure of values and resulting 


“Tf your view of the advantages of a rise in 


Would this be an immense gain to 


argument. ! 
stable prices. They demand that falling prices, the result of the apprecia- 
tion of gold, be checked by placing silver side by side with gold. They 
desire to see prices rise to the level they would now occupy had silver not 
been cast down. Bimetallists are opposed to depreciating currency, as they 
are to appreciating. 
Mr. Nichols: 
gold rises, how does that injure any one? The ultimate and 


In implying the contrary you misrepresent them. 


‘‘Byven if, as you contend, prices fall because 
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fundamental transaction in every case is not between gold and 
goods, but between two kinds of produced goods. One man makes 
shoes and another cloth These two exchange products, cloth for 
As a medium of transfer they may use 
The value of each commodity will be measured, not by 
the price of gold at all. For whether gold be high or low it will 
be reckoned at the same valuation in each case. 


shoes, shoes for cloth. 


gold. 


One ounce or 
two hundred ounces makes no difference, so long as it is applied 
to both commodities alike.’’ 


Truly, if all commodities, if all property, debts included, fell in pric: 
together and equally, no one would be the loser by the appreciation of gold 
But that wholesale prices, retail prices, wages of labor, fall equally is a pure 
assumption, disproven by palpable facts. Wholesale prices fall first—the 
grain of the farmer, the cotton of the planter, the cloth of the manufacturer. 
Those who sell at wholesale are the employers of labor. As wholesale prices 
fall, their profits are cut into, and they in turn cut wages. The money the 
workman receives as wages he must spend at retail, and retail prices are 
the last to fall, for they only fall as demarfd falls off, the result of the impov- 
erishment of customers. How then does the appreciation of gold injure any 
one? The farmer paying as high taxes, if he rents his farm, as high rent; 
if it is mortgaged, as high interest—the same number of dollars, whether the 
dollar is worth one bushel of wheat or ten pounds of cotton, or two bushels 
of wheat or twenty pounds of cotton, is certainly injured. 


An injustice is 
done him by the appreciation of gold. 


So with the manufacturer. The 
farmer, again, sells at wholesale, he buys at retail; he pays wages that do 
not fall as fast as the prices he receives for his products. Does this not 
impoverish him? And so with the manufacturer, who is also further impov- 
erished by the impoverishment of the farmer, and a curtailed market for his 
goods. And the laborer receiving pay, higher relatively to wholesale prices, — 
which fast impoverishes his employer, leading up to enforced idleness,—but 
spending his wages at retail prices, he, too, is impoverished. The value, 
that is the value in use, is not affected by the price of gold, but the prices of 
commodities are, and it is with relative prices we must deal in the distri- 
bution of wealth. 


Mr. Nichols: ‘‘Neither party will keep the gold he gets for 
his goods till he makee the prufit which might accrue by the slow 
advance in the market value of gold, if your contention were true. 
Each will put his gold into new commodities or properties, and 
not keep his gold hoarded. Not even the banker will retain his 
gold coin long enough to get the profit on its appreciation.’’ 


What is it, Mr. Nichols, but hoarding gold when men withdraw their 
investments from productive enterprises, shun the products of labor, and 
seek investments in government, state and municipal bonds, at merely nom- 
inal rates of interest? It is thus the owners of money make the profit which 
And this in itself 


} 


Money no longer seeking the products of labor 


does accrue by the advance in the market value of gold. 
impoverishes producers. 
producers must seek a market for their produce, to wit, the financial centers, 
and there accept what the possessor of money, for the money demand con- 
stitutes the only demand, will offer. So we find the cost of reaping and 
threshing the grain, and transportation charges made high by necessity of 
earning interest on more and more burdensome debt, absorbing the whole 
price obtained for the product, incentive to production destroyed, and farm 
ers in despair burning grain for fuel, not because a real demand, but a 
money demand is wanting. Not because men have not need for food, but 
because the food cannot profitably be exchanged for fuel or clothing. This, 
the effect of separation of producer from consumer, as it ever must be when 
money appreciates, and is attracted to the financial centers. For when the 
owners of money prefer to exchange it for debts rather than commodities, the 
producing classes seeking a market are at their mercy. 


Mr. Nichols : 
merely a standard of valuation to facilitate an exchange of com- 


‘‘And since gold, as it is used every day, is 


modities, it makes no difference what its value is at any given time 
so long as a// commodities are reckoned in it.’’ 

Mr. Nichols has evidently not grasped the meaning of the word stan- 
dard, which means an unvarying stable measure. 

Mr. Nichols : 
stick is, or how short, so long as all use the same length of yard 
stick. 
small fraction each year, no one will be injured so long as all 


“It is of no consequence how long your yard- 
And even if, as you contend, the yardstick grows by a 


yardsticks and other measures grow at the same time and 


equally.”’ 
This we have already commented upon. Suffice it to repeat that the 
1 


led assump 


assumption that all prices fall equally and together is an unfoun 


tion. 








Mr. Nichols: ‘‘A few long-time debtors might suffer, but | 
they would be too few to make it worth while for the public to | 


legislate for them especially.’’ 


If the debtors are too few to make it worth while for the public to leg- | 
islate for them especially, necessarily it follows that the creditors also are | 
too few, and their interests too unimportant to be considered. Why, then, 
this cry about repudiation? Is it a question with gold-monometallists sim- 
ply of whose ox is being gored ? 

Mr. Nichols: ‘‘And if prices fall because gold rises, it is only 
as if cloth fell because the yardstick grew shorter. The same 
length of cloth would still command the same number of shoes. 
There could be no change in the relative amount of each com- 
inodity secured for similar amounts of each other commodity.”’ 

; A repetition of unfounded assumption. 

Mr. Nichols : 

their year’s work than they ever got before, more clothing, food, 


‘‘Farmer and laborer both get more to-day for 


comfort, education, travel and pleasure.’’ 

This, Mr. Nichols, farmer and laborer are in position to answer for 
themselves. They cannot be blinded by any comparisons of wholesale 
prices with wages. The farmer and manufacturer sell at wholesale prices, 
and the laborer’s wage is fixed by the price the farmer and manufacturer, 
or other employer receives for his product. At retail, farmer and laborer 
must spend what they receive at wholesale prices, one directly, the other 
indirectly. Compare wages, not the nominal wages, but deducting wasted 
time, compare the real wages with retail prices, and the distressing situa- 
tion of the wage earner will not belie your figures. 

Mr. Nichols: ‘‘Whether nominal prices rise or fall, so long 
as production increases, people will have more goods and be better 
off, whether one standard of value or another is used—gold, or 
silver, or paper.’’ 

So long as production increases, people will have more goods and be 
better off, but under falling prices, production will not increase as rapidly 
as it otherwise would. When profits are cut into, production is curtailed 
Just as surely, and more extensively, though subtly, is production checked 
Lz. falling: priees, the ecoult of the appreciation ot gold, as it is momentarily 
from falling prices, the result of panic consequent upon the collapse of 
credit. 

Mr. Nichols: ‘‘The only condition being that all should use 
the same standard of value, and that one the least subject to rapid 
fluctuation.” 

Which is the bimetallic standard, based on both gold and silver. 

Mr. Nichols: ‘‘That standard, by common consent, at 
present is gold.”’ 

The American people, Mr. Nichols, never consented to the casting 
down of silver, unless the failure to secure the re-establishment of bimetal- 
lism in spite of the election of representatives pledged to the restoration of 
silver be taken as such consent. The question was not submitted to the 
vote of the American people. Silver was demonetized without their knowl- 
edge. The elections of 1896 will show whether or not the gold standard is 
acceptable to the American people. 

Mr. Nichols concludes, ‘‘P. S.—I suppose you will not be 
willing to publish this, as you seem to lack relish for arguments 
against your own theories.’’ 


FACTS AND FINANCE. 


[Prepared for THE AMERICAN. ] 


Hiei financial problem is now the most important and, perhaps, 

the most difficult of any occupying public attention. It is 
the foremost question in business circles throughout the civilized 
world. Various theories are proposed, diverse policies suggested 
and the forces, favoring and opposing, are gathering as the real 
or supposed interests of the people, aroused as if by call to arms, 
suggest to the individual citizen. Political party lines are tra- 
versed with little, if any, regard to questions of Protection or 
Free Trade or others prominent two years ago, and the very exist- 
ence of old political parties in their unity throughout the country 
seems to be in peril, alti ough both, in their last national conven- 
tions, formally declared in favor of both gold and silver coin. 

We are told that we shall have a campaign of education. In 
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our view there has rarely, if ever, been a time when the right 
education of individual citizens was more important, for the ques- 
tion is vital, and the leadership to which the people have been 
accustomed in such questions is unavailable. 

We make no apology for taking part in the ‘‘ educational 
campaign,’’ for, besides the interests common to all citizens, we 
have some that deeply concern our official work, as the repre- 
sentative of a great Christian benevolence. Our friends know 
something of the extent to which this kind of work has suffered 
in consequence of the prevailing financial distress, and its future 
success depends upon our fellow citizens finding the right solution 
of the problem. Among those who are influential in the educa- 
tion of the public, especially concerning questions on which polit- 
ical parties are not in hostile array, are the readers of Zhe 
Christian Advocate. We desire to suggest to them a few facts 
and principles that may serve as safe guides for the proposed 
campaign of education in which all intelligent public teachers 
should bear their part. 

We premise by suggesting that the laws of finance, though 
more obscure, are as real and inexorable as the laws of nature. It 
is, therefore, important to study them with the greatest care. We 
should, with special vigilance, guard against being influenced, in 
any degree, by false and misleading cant phrases adopted by 
heated partisans, such as ‘‘ SOUND MONEY,’’ ‘‘ HONEST DOLLARS,”’ 
etc., and their related propositions. Everybody wants ‘‘ sound 
money,’’ ‘‘ honest dollars.’’ The questions to be settled are: 
‘“What is ‘sound money?’ What are ‘honest dollars?’?’’ We 
are always safe in suspecting any party to a dispute who uses such 
phrases instead of sound facts and honest arguments, thereby 
assuming that all who differ with them are unsound or dishonest 
in character and purpose. We do well to look carefully after the 
facts, and with even-handed justice weigh all arguments. 

1. Gold and silver have constituted the money of the world 
—not gold and silver du//ion, but gold and silver corn of agreed 
relative weight nearly uniform throughout the world. 

2. While the relative value of the two metals has been greatly 
disturbed within a score of years, there were but slight variations 
for more than two hundred years preceding, and the recent dis- 
turbance of relative value began with legislative discrimination 
against silver in this and other countries, and has almost steadily 
grown as this discrimination has gained upon public thought and 
feeling. 

3. The two metals, however, stand related as of old, as the 
‘‘ precious metals.’’ It is not possible for any other to intervene 
for use as money. It is, therefore, of necessity, simply a question 
whether there shall be gold coins a/one es ‘‘ redemption money,”’ 
or whether these two metals shall continue to serve together in 
agreed relations. 

4. Taking the last hundred years together, the relative 
amount of gold and silver bullion available for coinage is in har- 
mony with the relative value heretofore obtaining for coinage 
purposes—sixteen or less of silver to one of gold. 

5. Coinage of money and the regulations of values thereof 
are the prerogatives of the several nations commercially related. 
In our country the Constitution of the United States, defining 
general powers of Congress, includes money, weight and meas- 
ures in these words : ‘‘To coin money, regulate the value thereof, 
and of foreign coins, and fix the standard of weights and 
measures.’’ 

6. The more limited the supply of any article in proportion 
to demand the easier it is to ‘‘ corner the market,’’ and the more 
imperative the need of such article the more disastrous the results 
of ‘‘cornering.’’ If our government shall make gold coin the 
only legal tender, we shall be in daily peril of financial panic and 
disaster. It will be in the power of less than a hundred mil- 
lionaires to put gold coin and exchange based upon it beyond the 
reach of the people at their pleasure. We have had, in recent 
history, enough ‘‘corners’’ in the necessaries of life to suggest 
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the business disasters that would surely come by ‘‘ cornering ’’ 


the one great requisite for all business—‘‘the money of the | 


world.”’ 

7. Comparatively little coin, either gold or silver, is actually 
used in great commercial transactions. 
and other forms of exchange and credit are used in a vast major- 
These, if justified by the consent of the 
Indeed, 


ity of transactions. 
parties concerned, may represent silver as well as gold. 
an able banker is authority for the statement that silver isa better 


Bank bills, checks, drafts | 


basis for banking than gold, inasmuch as there is less exposure to | 


a run on a bank in time of panic. 
coin in actual use is silver, and this has continued without inter- 
ruption in the face of the daily reports of increasing depreciation. 
There has not been a day when silver has not been taken for ordi- 
nary uses in preference to gold, because better suited to daily 
business transactions. 

8 Another fact is of the greatest importance and may serve 
to explain the zeal of partisan debate on this subject. In a gen- 
eral way the financial world is divided into two classes—creditors 
As a rule, the nations of Europe which lead the 
way toa single gold standard are of the CREDITOR class, and the 


and debtors. 


governments of those nations are controlled by their capitalists, or 
We of this country, with a few individual excep- 
tions of millionaires, belong to the DEBTOR class. 

Take a few facts from official sources. 
in round numbers : 


money kings. 


Our national debt is : 

The total indebtedness of the ved States, 
counties, etc., is, 

The bonded and stock nlbiniindi of itens 
corporations is - 

The mortgage indehactiens of the peopl on 


$1,750,000,000 


1, 136,000,000 





farms, etc., is. ; ‘ 2, 500,000,000 
That of street railways, noni etc., is 

about . P F ; 5,000,000,000 
Additional ee sadubuiliaaiin 978,000,000 
Making a total indebtedness of, *$18,000,000,000 


The population of the United States is seventy millions, an 
average of about $250 for each man, woman and child in the 


country. In the last analysis the people will have these debts to 


A very large proportion of the | 
2 ob 


| 


We give the figures | 


6,636,000,000 | 


pay. The officers of our government—national and State, and of | 


the corporations thus indebted —are but the business managers of 


*National debt, September 30, 1895 : 


PAURAMEI UE. conden acdanescecastndcvuses ceaces scscentiesataeiGuensuencceddancaniets $747,360,820 00 






Non -interest DEALING, ...ccccecccssccccccssccccossss secssescscuccsacosece 379,134,179 75 
—_—_—_—_—_——_— $1, 126,494,999 75 
Indebtedness of States, counties, municipalities, etc., CENSUS 1890 .....000 1,135,210,442 00 
Debt of steam railroads, June 30, 1894 : 
Capital stock,....ccccr.coceccsesssccecsccccecereccsessscsesecsecessees $4,834,075,659 00 
Funded debt, .............cccsece Kiecapessuseieeninensetenernenanawenes 5,356,583,019 00 


— 10, 190,658,678 oo 

Mortgage indebtedness : 
On farms,.... 
ON HOMES, ..cccccce.cccccccccccces vocccccccccsceccescocsesceccccceseccccoves 1,046,953,603 00 





$1,085,995,960 00 





2,132,949,563 00 


Debt of street railways, stock and bOnded,....ccecees ccreece ceeeeeteeeeeeeenen ces 1,300,139,711 00 








Long time indebtedness actually ascertained aS ADOVE...... ..cccseeeseneeeeee $15,885,453,393 
Add bonded and stock indebtedness of manufactories 
at least,. 


pececccesons 3, 500,000,000 0c 
And otiaeae ‘eleleeiuense on “read nut net ecnmied, 1,000,000,000 00 








—a 4,500,000,000 oo 








Long time indebtedness of the United States, including national, State, 

county, municipal, steam and street railroad, real estate mortgage 

indebtedness and indebtedness of manufacturing corporations 

only, and excluding all other indebtedness, both long and short 

time, to wit ; all private debts, chattel mortgages, floating debts of 

railroads and other corporations, obligations of insurance compan- 

ies, debts due depositors of savings and other banks and trust 

companies, debts due to pawnbrokers, and paying no attention to 

ordinary commercial indebtedness, may be set down at not less 

than « $20,355, 453,393 75 
Hon. J, H. Walker estimates the indebtedness of the United States, including many 
of the above excluded items, at $31,488,000,000. Mr. Walker is a gold-monometallist in 
Congress.—Note by Editor of THE AMERICAN. 
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the people in this matter. It is probable that at least one-half of 
the entire amount is due to creditors beyond the ocean. The 
annual interest on this vast sum, at four per cent. 
to seven hundred and twenty million dollars. To pay the interest 
due the people of other nations would require a gold export of 
three hundred and sixty millions annually.* 


, would amount 


‘é 


9g. Right here is where the ‘‘sound money’’ and ‘‘ honest 


dollar’’ cry comes in. It is not surprising when we consider its 
Are not the tones of Shylock discernible? It is sur- 


, however, that American statesmen and journalists should 


source 
prising 
take up the cry and seek to give it greater currency than lawful 
money of the realm. 

This is the more surprising in view of the fact, known to 
all well-informed statesmen and journalists, that silver bullion is 
largely an American product, and silver coin pre-eminently 
American money. For a period of five centuries American mines, 
chiefly those of Mexico and Peru, have produced from seventy- 
five to ninety per cent of the silver of the world. In recent 
years the silver production of our country has been largely 
increased. A single mine—the Comstock, of Nevada—within 
thirty years, from 1860 to 1890, produced $320,000,000. Under 
the time-honored Monroe Doctrine we have always recognized 
our next-door neighbors on the South, and with the exception oi 
arecent humiliating incident, have resisted, if not resented, any 
interference by European nations with American affairs, but now 
we are called upon to discredit the principal coin of American 
countries and to depreciate their money metal, of which it may be 
said that if the American people will stand together upon the 
principles underlying the Monroe Doctrine, and finding new 
expression in recent treaties of reciprocity, it will not be a decade 
until all the gold we need will be at our command in exchange 
for American silver. The inexorable demands of India for ordi 
nary business, and the special needs of China and that young 
giant of the Orient, Japan, resulting from their great war, make 
this inevitable. 

11. It should never be forgotten that this entire indebted 
ness, except only a part of that of corporations and private par 
ties, was incurred when gold and silver were the recognized money 
Payment in gold coin to creditors of this or any 
other country, with this exception, ‘‘is not nominated in the 
bond.’’ When the President of the United States desired author- 
ity to issue bonds payable in gold coin, Congress refused and 
preferred the continued issuing of bonds payable 
gold coin) though notified in advance that a higher rate of interest 
would be incurred This served notice on the whole world that 
the American people were determined to reserve their constitu- 
tional rights to pay government obligations in coin, lawful money 
of the United States. 

We believe, above all financial considerations, in 


of the world. 


se 


7m coin’’ (not 


honesty- 

the honest payment of all just debts, and if our educational 
campaign shall be successful, and its lessons shall be faithfully 
‘* sound money,’’ ‘‘ honest dol- 
lars’’ every farthing of principal and interest of our great debts ; 
but if we shall be forced toa single gold standard the American 
people are liable to be forced by the Shylecks of the world into 
hopeless bankruptcy. 

The alleged newspapers tell us that the German Govern- 
ment will not lead the way to an International Money Congress. 
Perhaps not. That government represents the CREDITOR class. 
It is said that England is opposed to such Congress and to bimet- 
allism. That may be so. England, too, is of the CREDITOR class. 
We do not, however, yet despair. We firmly believe that the 
commercial interests of the world will be best served by a bimet- 
allic standard. It is dangerous elsewhere, as it is here, to be 
| exposed to a possible ‘‘ corner’’ in money or exchange. We shall 
hope for the concurrence of the commercial nations until a con- 


applied, we will be able to pay in 





*This is rather a liberal estimate. 





trary decision shall be reached by the nations of Europe. If that 
shall come, the question of what the American people shall do 
will become a more serious one than any we have encountered 
since our national unity was assailed. If international bimetal- 
lism shall not come in any other way, we believe it will come, of 
necessity, by the American people leading the way. If the exist- 
ing rates of exchange must be disturbed and a premium larger or 
smaller for European exchange or gold be added, we think it will 
be found that lawful money of the United States will be quite 
good enough for American merchants and manufacturers, and that 
our European cousins will wake up some fine morning to the fact 
that they have compelied a financial policy that will practically 
close to them the American markets as effectually as a prohibitory | 
tariff could possibly do. 
However that may be, in this, asin all matters, 
‘ Let independence be our boast, 
Ever mindful what it cost, 
Ever grateful for the prize 
May its altars reach the skies. 
Firm, united, let us be, 
Rallying round our liberty ; 
As a band of brothers joined 
Peace and safety we shall find.”’ 


A. J. Kyaerr, DL. D: 


. 


WOMAN S WAYS. 


Y your strange, unfathomed eyes, 
B Oh, my star, my destiny, 
In whatever changing guise, 
You are still the fate of me. 
Shadowy gift the high gods gave, 
Time and Death that shall deride, 
lo eternity your slave, 
To abide ! 


—~May Kendall, 


The first woman elected Mayor over a borough included 
within the dominion of the British Empire was Mrs. Yates, of 
Onehunga, New Zealand. She was elected in January, 1894. 


The police of a Paris suburb recently arrested a womau for 
setting off fireworks without a permit, and found that the occa- 
sion for the display was a small fete which she was giving toa 
number of her friends in celebration of her husband’s death. 


Mrs. Richard King is one of the wealthiest women in Texas 
Her landed estate includes about two hundred square miles and a 
Congress district. She employs an army of men to work on her 


pre per t) 7 


The first woman to act the part of a woman character on the 
stage was Margaret Swartz, who made her first appearance in 


London on the night of Nov. 9, 1656. 


One cooking school teacher says the making of bread de- 
velops, whitens and strengthens the hand, and that really there 
is no better manicure than kneading the dough. 


Since Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, came to the throne she has 
been the subject of six attacks, but only three of them can be 
described as attempts on her life. The first attack on the Queen 
occurred on Constitution Hill on June 10, 1840, soon after her 
marriage, the assailant being a pot boy named Edward Oxford. 
Two years later,on May 30, 1842, John Francis fired at the Queen 
when within a few feet of her carriage. ‘This outrage also took 
place on Constitution Hill. In July of the same year a crack- 
brained lad named Bean levelled a loaded pistol at Her Majesty, 
who was driving from Buckingham Castle to the Chapel Royal, 
St. James, but the weapon missed fire. In May, 18509, Robert 
Pate, an ex-lieutenant in the Hussars, as the royal carriage was 
emerging from the Duke of Cambridge s gate, struck the Queen 
with a stick, leaving a mark on her cheek and crushing her bon- 
net. Pate diced a few weeks ago in Australia, whither he had 


been exiled, though living there in comfort and freedom. In Feb- | 
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ruary, 1872, a youth named Arthur O’Connor presented an old 
and unloaded pistol at Her Majesty as she was entering Bucking- 
ham Palace and on March 2, 1882, a man named Roderick 
McLean deliberately fired at the Queen as she was driving from 
Windsor station to the castle, but no damage was done. 


A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 


OME, young folks all, andlearn my rhyme, 
* Writ like the one of olden time, 
For linked together, name to name, 
The whole a surer place will claim ; 
And firmly in your mind shall stand 
The names of those who've ruled our land. 
A noble list : George Washington, 
John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, 
James Madison and James Monroe, 
John Quincey Adams—and below 
Comes Andrew Jackson in his turn. 
Martin Van Buren next we learn ; 
Then William Henry Harrison, 
Whom soon John Tyler followed on, 
And after Tyler, James K. Polk ; 
Then Zachary Taylor ruled the folk 
Till death. Then Millard Fillmore came, 
And Franklin Pierce we next must name. 
And James Buchanan then appears, 
Then Abraham Lincoln through those years 
Of war. And, when his life was lost 
*Twas Andrew Johnson filled his post. 
Then U. S. Grant and R, B. Hayes 
And James A. Garfield each had place, 
And Chester Arthur—and my rhyme 
Ends now in Grover Cleveland’s time. 





Every baby is the sweetest baby in the world. You were 
once considered the sweetest thing in the world, although you 
may not look it now. 





At the Congress for the Protection of Children, sitting at 
Bordeaux, France, a resolution was adopted to the effect that 
artificial food should be forbidden in the case of infants under six 
months of age, that from six months to twelve months of age the 
food should be milk with a little farinaceous material or the yel- 
low of eggs, and that from one to two years the diet should con- 
sist of milk, eggs, mashed vegetables, tapioca and a little boiled 
fish. The feeding bottle with India rubber tubing was unani- 
mously condemned 


Nellie—‘'I wonder why they have big eagles in the church ?”’ 
Freddie—‘‘’Cause they’re birds of prey, of course—ain’t it 
manuma ?”’ 








Uncle Jack returns from a long walk, and, being somewhat 
thirsty, drinks from a tumbler he finds on the table. 

Enter his little niece, Alice, who instantly sets up a cry of 
despair. 

Uncle Jack—‘‘What’s the matter, Allie ?’’ 

Alice (weeping )—‘‘You drinked up my ‘quarium, and you’ ve 
swallowed my free pollywogs!”’ 


Here is a little talk between a boy who is a great hunter for 
his age and a lady of his acquaintance, which shows that coward- 
ice sometimes depends upon the way things are looked at. 

‘‘A rabbit,’’ said the young hunter, ‘‘is the most awful cow- 
ard that there is in the world. My! How he does run from a 
hunter!’’ 

‘So you think the rabbit is a coward, eh ?’’ 

‘“Why, of course.’’ 

‘‘Well, let us ‘suppose a little.’ Suppose you were about 
six or eight inches tall ?’’ 

‘‘Well ?”’ 

‘‘And had good, strong, swift legs ?’’ 

xest 

‘And didn’t have any gun, and a great, big fellow came 
after you, who did have one. What would you do?’ 

‘‘What should Ido? I should streak it like lightning.’’ 

‘‘! think you would, and I think, too, that you would have 
your own ideas as to who was the coward.’’ 
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OPEN Doors TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WHERE THE BLAME LIES ! 
To THE Epiror oF THE AMERICAN : 

DEAR Sir—Referring to your editorial on the Armenian 
question (12th Oct.) permit me to remark that with England rests 
the whole responsibility of the situation. In 1879, Lord Salisbury 
informed the world : ‘‘ Rich and extensive provinces have been 
‘* restored to the Sultan’s rule, at the same time that careful 
‘* provision against future misgovernment has been made which 
‘* will, it may be hoped, assure their loyalty and prevent a recur- 
‘‘rence of calamities which have brought the Ottoman Power 
‘*to the verge of ruin. Arrangements of a different kind, having 
‘“the same end in view, have provided for the Asiatic dominions 
‘‘ ofthe Sultan, security for the present and hope of prosperity 

This was when the iniquitous Treaty of Berlin was substituted 
for that of San Stefano, chiefly ‘‘ by the zxterposition of England 
in particular,’’ as Lord Salisbury proudly remarked. 

Four million and a half Christians, including the most labor- 
ious, intelligent portion of the Bulgarian nation, to whom Russia 
had, at immense cost, deeded the boon of freedom, were handed 
back by England to the tender mercies of the wicked Turk. 
While the Armenians were abandoned to the flimsy pretense of 
Reforms, which every one who was not a hypocrite knew, perfectly 
well, amounted to nothing. 

England on this occasion acquired the island of Cyprus from 
the Turks and made with them a special Convention regarding the 
Yet in 1889 when Lord 
Carnarven ‘‘informed the House that 


protection of these Eastern Christians. 


‘a million Christian | 


‘people were being ground down by misery and oppression in | 


”» 


‘* Armenia, 
England had made herself responsible for the condition of these 
unfortunates, whom she had in 1856 and again in 1879 deprived 
of their natural protector, Russia, who, by hardly fought battles, 
had wrung from the Turks the Treaty of Kainardji (1774) which 
placed the Eastern Christians under the guardianship of the Czar, 
the head of the Orthodox Church to which most of them belong. 
When, in 1853, Russia occupied the Danubian Principalities, 
whose hospador was her portégé, and exacted from the Porte the 


Lord Salisbury cynically refused to admit that | 


confirmation and strict fulfilment of the Treaty of Kainardji, the | 
Crimean war was waged on behalf of the Turk, and Russia was 


well-nigh reduced to the condition ofa third rate power. 
England and her friends then undertook to protect the Christ- 
ians of the Ottoman Empire, aftecting to believe in the possibility 


of changing the ‘‘ leopard’s spots.’’ An English writer, ex enfant | 


terrible, blurted out the truth in the London Quarterly, April 
1856, when he candidly expressed himself as follows : 
‘*been the policy of Turkey to prevent Christians from having 
‘‘that prosperity, influence, and share in the administration, 
‘* which would inevitably end in the fall of the Ottoman Empire. 
‘* We should be the last to condemn them for adopting a policy 
‘‘which we ourselves have shown is the most obvious one in 


6 


dealing with conquered races Do we govern India on any 
‘‘ other principles? We do not give equal rights to those we 


‘* govern In our dealings with native states we have 


“It has | 


‘* too often abandoned every principle of right and justice on the | 


‘‘ plea of necessity We do not dwell upon these facts to justify 
‘*the vices of the Turkish government, but to point out how 
‘‘tender and considerate we should be with Turkey,’’ . . ete. 
England, who has persistently thwarted Russia and rendered 
null her efforts for the emancipation and protection of these 
Christians, need not expect Russia to dance to her fiddling, or to 
play policeman for her to-day. She, and every one else knows, 
or ought to know, perfectly, that reforms in the government of 


Christians by Turks are adsolutely nugatory, unless they are 
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Next time Russia intervenes in Turkey she will do it in her 
own way, and by turning the tables on England. Writing in these 
columns (THE AMERICAN, March 23, 1895,) I said: ‘‘ There may 
‘‘be a new Treaty of Nukiar Skelessi, an offensive and defensive 
But this 
‘“ would not suit England to-day any more than it did then.’’ 


‘“‘alliance between Turkey and Russia, as in 1833. 


I was not entirely mistaken in my surmise The Emir of 
3okhara has asked permission of his Suzerain, the Czar, to ‘‘ take 
the waters’’ of the Caucasus indefinitely. Russia might offer this 
ancient center of Moslem domination to the Sultan in exchang: 
for Constantinople. She may even suggest that he restore the 
ancient Mogul empire of Akbar and Aurengjebe and reign at 
Delhi instead of rusticating at the Ydlitz Palace. 

If England had not interfered in 1853, the Eastern question 
would have been settled long ago. Millions of lives, and untold 
suffering would have been spared. As it is, the day of reckoning 
has only been postponed ; Russia will attain her ends sooner o1 
later. More than this, England’s short-sighted, selfish policy in 
the Eastern question may eventually work out her own undoing. 
She has driven Russia into taking up a very strong position in 
Asia with the result that the ground is being cut away under her 
feet in the far East. 


Russia’s action in the Treaty of Shimonoseki was a fatal blow dealt 


Independently of commercial questions, 


to British prestige in India ; for the people of that vast continent 
are singularly well informed as to all important events the worid 
over. 

As to the Programme of Reforms insisted on by England just 
now, it is absolutely immaterial whether the Sultan says yes or no. 
Armenia will be no better off—no matter what concessions may 
be made on paper. 

To all appearance the Eastern question is up for final settle- 
ment. The end is not far off and we can only hope that the 
devoutly wished for consummation may be reached without a 
European war. 

‘*SLAV AND MOSLEM.”’’ 
(J. BRODHEAD. 
Philadelphia, October 13th, 1895. 


SOME QUERIES ANSWERED. 


FARM JOURNAL, 
WILMER ATKINSON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS, 
PHILADELPHIA, October 22, 1895. 
To THE Eprror or THE AMERICAN: 

DEAR StR—We have a Nebraska man who inquires if any 
nation has kept gold and silver both in circulation under the 
double standard. Can you answer the question ? 

We enclose his letter. Kindly advise. 

Very truly yours, 
WILMER ATKINSON Co. 


MARTINSBURG, Nebraska. 
Kither you misunderstood my question or I failed to state 
correctly. I mean/ to say concurrent circulation on the double 
standard. Neither France nor the United States ever succeeded in 
maintaining the concurrent circulation on the double standard 
but have been able to use large amounts of silver on the go 
standard. 


( 
ld 
Respectfully, 
FRANK JEFFRAY. 
To the farm Journal, Philadelphia. 

The merit of bimetallism is notedependent on the concurrent 
circulation of gold and silver side by side in the same markets, 
nor is it primarily the object of bimetallists to maintain such con- 
current circulation. The object of bimetallism is, by uniting the 
two metals in the coinage, with full legal tender at a fixed ratio, 
to obtain a more stable measure of value by diminishing the 
extent of the fluctuations to which the value of each separatel) 


would be liable. Opening the mints to both gold and silver on 


enforced by a foreign army of occupation as in Bosnia and | equal terms must generate a compensatory action between the two 


Herzegovina 


by which the cheaper metal would receive a larger use, while the 
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appreciating dropped partially out of its former demand (the 
money demand ceasing so long as it commanded a premium) with 
the result that a practical parity would be maintained, as hereto- 
fore—the two metals rising or falling together. That concurrent 
circulation should follow is natural, but it is not the first aim of 
bimetallists. 

In stating ‘‘Neither France nor the United States ever suc- 
ceeded in maintaining the concurrent circulation on the double 
standard,’’ Mr. Jeffray is in error. 

From 1803, when France adopted the bimetallic standard at 
a ratio of 15% to 1, the two metals circulated side by side, with- 
out preference being shown for either, and down to the closing of 
the mints to unlimited coinage in September, 1873, such a thing 
as a premium on either metal was unknown in France, outside of 


cé 


the offices of bullion brokers 

Many comparing the price of silver, as quoted in London, 
with the French mint price, have hastily concluded that the 
French silver coin was at a premium whenever the London market 
quoted one ounce of gold to be equal to less than 1514 ounces of 
silver, and that gold coin was at a premium when one ounce of 
gold was quoted (of course, was always expressed in terms of 
pounds, shillings and pence) as worth more than 1514 ounces of 
silver. Such comparison of the price of silver, as quoted in Lon- 
don, the center of a gold-monometallic country, with the French 
mint price for silver, is manifestly unfair. 

Minor fluctuations in silver, of course, occurred in the Lon- 
don market, for the London bullion broker, in exchanging silver 
for gold, or gold for silver, at the French mint was, of course, put 
to the expense of transporting his silver bullion to Paris, and gold 
back to London, or vice versa, and he also had to stand the loss 
of interest on his investment in the bullion, pending the conver- 
sion of such bullion into coin, usually a period of about 20 days. 
Consequently the London bullion broker was ready to sell silver 
or buy silver, as the demands of his customers required, and 
accept a smaller, or pay a lesser price than that fixed by the 
French ratio, so long as the fall in the price of silver or the addi- 
tional cost was not sufficient to compensate him for the cost of 
exchanging silver for gold, or gold for silver in Paris. 

Thus, what appears to some who have studied London prices, 
as now to have been a premium on gold and now on silver in 
France was purely imaginary, the premium or discount in silver in 
London never being reflected as either a premium on French gold 
or silver coin, representing, in fact, nothing more than the fluctu- 
ations in exchange between London and Paris and the cost of 
mintage, viz, interest while the bullion was being converted into 
coin. No premium ever existed on either French gold or silver 
coin in use in business transactions, either before the limiting of 
coinage of silver in 1873, and later the entire suspension of coin- 
age on private account in 1876, or since. At the present time 
$825,000,000 of gold, and $434,300,000 of full legal tender silver 
are concurrently in circulation in France, and the parity of this 
silver with gold is in no way maintained by being redeemed in 
gold, the Bank of France not only refusing to redeem silver in 
gold, but exercising its option to meet drafts on it in silver when 
more convenient to pay silver than gold. So, even now, our 
silver dollars circulate concurrently and at par with gold, not 
because redeemable in gold, as is very commonly believed, for 
they are not, but because they are as equally available for money 
as gold, and hence any depreciation would be followed by such 
an increased demand as at once to restore the parity. 


Frank M. Smith, of California, has observed that fruit packed 
in powdered borax will keep perfect indefinitely. The San Fran- 
cisco Examiner and the New Orleans 7imes-Democrat both speak 
of the vast commercial possibilities of the discovery, in reducing 
the cost of transportation to market, by dispensing with fast 
freight and refrigeration. 
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Wanamaker’s 


les AND not a 
2000 — e fibre of cotton 


r in the entire 
Handkerchiefs gtock! Such 
a collection, gathered from every 
linen-manufacturing centre of the 
world. Such care in gathering is 
worthy the appreciation you have 
shown of this unique Handkerchief 
Store. Nowhere else is linen sure 
to be all pure flax ; nowhere else 
must a handkerchief be of pure 
linen or silk to gain admittance. 


The pre-eminent mastery of this 
Linen business has held imitators at 
bay. It is one of the features of the 
Wanamaker business not even 
feebly copied. 

The handkerchief feast of the 
year includes fair notice of a liberal 
half dozen tid-bits that will interest 
careful shoppers— 

Women’s Scalloped and Embroidered 
Handkerchiefs, 18c. Value 25c. ; 

Women’s Hemstitched Handkerchiefs 
with revere within the hem, 12%c. 
Value 20¢c. 

Women’s Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, 
hand-embroidered corners, 12'%c. 

Women’s French Handkerchiefs, hem- 
stitched, with butter-color lace edge, 25c. 

Men’s plain Hemstitched Handker- 
chiefs; regularly $4.20 a dozen, at $2.50 
a dozen. 

Men’s Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, 3 
widths of hem, $1.75 a dozen. 

Men’s Unlaundered Handkerchiefs, 
with hand-embroidered initial, $1.50 a 
dozen. 

JAPANESE SILK HANDKERCHIEFS—a 
clearance of 50c. and 75c. goods at 38c. 
each. All with handsomely embroidered 
inital—some letters missing. 


In the 


HERE are some STABLE 

BLANKETS, heavy, 
Harness warm, woolen blankets 
Store in fawn color and green. 
They cost $2.40 a piece when 
bought at wholesale by the bale. 
We sell them at $2.25. They are 
for our regular customers, not for 
dealers. 


This newly better harness busi- 
ness is worth watching—watching 
by horsemen as it is watched by the 
dealers. 


Whip selling needed regulating 
and bettering. The idea seems to 
prevail that a man who will buy a 
whip instead of cutting a switch 
should be made to pay for the whip 
and his folly. 


These BUGGY Wuips, to show 
our notion— 

Made of rawhide the entire length; buck- 
lined; linen cover and pigskin handle, 
Buff color and 6 feet long. You know 
them at $1.25. Wesay 85c. 

Rawhide whips are bound to 
crook. Hang them up when not 
in use, 


Maybe there will not be enough 
of either of the above items to last. 
This harness business is a revelation 
to us as well as to you. Sometimes 
we are astonished at the demands— 
and run short. 

Basement, Market street. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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Laura E. Richards’s 


Books for Old and Young. 


Over 150,000 volumes of the ‘CAPTAIN 
JANUARY?” Series have already been sold. 
“Mrs. Richards has made for herself a little 
niche apart in the literary world from her deli 
cate treatment of New England village life.’— 
Boston Post. 
A new volume in the famous “Captain January’ 


series, 


Jim of Hellas; 








Or, In Durance Vile, avd a companion story, 


“Bethesda Pool.’’ Square 16mo, cloth, 50 
cents. ‘Iwo bright new stories. 
MELODY, 


The Story of a Child. 16mo, cloth, daintily 

bound, with appropriate cover design, 50 

cents. 

‘Had there never been a ‘‘Captain January,” 
“Melody” would easily take first place.’’—Sos- 
ton Times. 


Melody. 


Illustrated Holiday edition, Printed from en- 
tirely new plates on fine coated paper, and il- 
lustrated with thirty half-tone pictures from 
drawings by Frank T. Merrill. 4to, cloth, with 
a handsome. cover, $1.25. 


MARIE; 


A Companion to ‘Melody” and ‘Captain 
seme fall Square 16mo, cloth, daintily 
ound, with appropriate cover design, 50 
cents. 


NARCISSA 


And a companion story “In Verona,” being 
two delightful short stories of New England 
life. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


CAPTAIN JANUARY. 
By Laura E. Richards. Square 16mo, cloth 
(white back), 50 cents. 


Same. Illustrated Holiday edition. With 
thirty half-tone pictures from drawings by 
Frank T. Merrill. 4to, cloth, unique and 
dainty cover design in white, gold and color, 
$1.25. 


Estes & Lauriat, 


Publishers. BOSTON. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


NEW BOOKS. 





Sacred and Legendary Art. 
By Anna Jameson. New Edition. Ed- 
ited by Estelle M. Hurll. With a bio- 
graphical sketch and portrait of Mrs. 
Jameson, and in each volume nearly a 
hundred illustrations. Carefully printed 
ana handsomely bound, 2 vols., 8vo, 


$6.00, 


A Gentleman Vagabond and 
Some Others. 


By F. Hopkinson Smith, author of ‘‘Col- 
onel Carter of Cartersville,’ ‘“A Day at 
Laguerre’s,’’ etc. 1 vol., 16mo, $1.25. 


This Goodly Frame the Earth. 

Stray Impressions of Scenes, Incidents 
and Persons in a Journey Touching 
Japan, China, Egypt, Palestine and 
Greece. By Francis Tiffany, author of 
“The Life of Dorothea Lynde Dix,” 
etc. 1 vol., crown Svo, $1.50. 


Reconstruction During the Civil 
War in the United States 
of America. 


By Eben Greenough Scott. 1 vol., large 
crown 8vo 


$2.00. 


In the Young World. 
Poems for Young People. By Edith M. 
Thomas, author of ‘‘The Round Year,” 
‘Lyrics and Sonnets,’’ “In Sunshine 
Land,” ete. 1 vol., crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


1x East 17th St., New York. 
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OUR LONDON LETTER. 


LONDON, October 19th, 1895. 

ye the speeches of Lord Roseberry at Scarborough, and of 

Mr. Leonard Courtney at Liskeard, yesterday, the della 
intermissa of politics may be said to have been resumed. Mr. 
Courtney, as one who missed the speakership only because he 
would not take it, and as one of the leaders of the Liberal Union- 
ist party, has a great claim upon public attention; but he was 
altogether swamped by Lord Roseberry, who, speaking for about 
two hours, discussed freely the recent defeat of the Liberals at the 
polls. It is strange to contrast Lord Roseberry in power with 
Lord Roseberry in opposition. In the former position the weight 
of the party seemed to have been borne, not by him, but by Sir 
Wm. Harcourt; Lord Roseberry was content to watch him stem 
the storm of abuse that flew about the ears of the Liberals in the 
last administration. Safely ensconced in the House of Lords he 
regarded with equanimity the tremendous efforts of Sir Wm. Har- 
court to keep his party on the straight way, to preserve an 
unmoved front, and make some show of cheerfulness. Now that 
his party has been scattered to the four quarters of the political 
earth, he comes forth and gives an elaborate explanation, deliv- 
ered in a most paternal manner, of why it was the Liberals were 
routed. ‘‘We (the Liberals) were compelled,’’ he said, ‘‘by the 
pledges which had been given, to devote much of our Parliamen- 
tary time, indeed, the greater part of it, to comparatively small 
portions of the United Kingdom. * * * ‘There wasthe Welsh 
Church, and there were the Irish measures for land and for Home 
Rule. Great measures in themselves, but which did not so 
greatly, and directly, and personally interest the mass of English- 
men. . . . .’’ It is curious to remark that these measures 
did not either singly or collectively form one war cry against his 
party at the general election. It was not the measures that were 
to blame, but the men who handled them. It was the constant 
grating of the political machine, caused by the fact that the leader 
in the House of Lords never agreed with the leader in the House 
of Commons. If ever the history of the short and last adminis- 
tration formed by Mr. Gladstone comes to be written, it will be 
found that more humane and comprehensive measures than those 
they introduced had, perhaps, never been framed. If Lord Rose- 
berry had not accepted them absolutely, he would have been the 
first to have denounced them. He was not bound by any of the 
ties that generally bind a leader to his party. He was jealous of 
Sir Wm. Harcourt; the extreme Radicals from the first disowned 
him; the Irishmen put little faith in him. Where then was Lord 
Roseberry’s obligation to countenance measures that had been 
framed, in a great many cases, without his acquiescence, and in 
one case without his knowledge? His last speech, the one refer- 
red to above, only means that he is still unwilling to do what he 
has always been unwilling to do, namely, repudiate Sir Wm. 
Harcourt’s actions and speeches as ever having been committed 
and delivered with his sanction. But he is no longer unwilling 
to refrain from commenting unfavorably upon the measures of his 
own party! Thus, he thinks, little odium will be attached to Sir 
Wm. Harcourt, and an increase of reputation for judgment to 
himself. He does not consider that these thinly veiled differences 
of opinion between leaders, often cause divisions in a party that 
lead to its ultimate ruin. 

There is something appalling in the manner in which evi- 
dences of the distress that is eating out the core of our agricultu- 
ral industry pour in. It would seem that the gentlemen who act 
as assistant commissioners to the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture, and who are visiting each of the counties in turn, and report 
thereon, can find no hope anywhere. Their reports all contain 
the same depressing story. First it was Essex and Lincolnshire, 
then Cambridgeshire, now it is Norfolk. This last county some 
twenty years ago was among the first in Great Britain for pros- 
perous farmers and land owners. Now the whole class appears to 
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F. TENNYSON NEELY’S NEW BOOKS. 





Dr. Max Nordau’s Works. 


12mo, $1.50 per Volume. 


The Comedy of Sentiment. 


The Right to 
The Ailment 


The Land of Promise. 
Paul Bourget. 15 full-page original 
wood engravings. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 
The Charlatan. 


Robert Buchanan and Henry Murray. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The King in Yellow. 

R. W. Chamber’s wonderful master- 
piece. Buckram,75cents. Charm- 
ing, delicate, skilful, weird, brilliant. 

Third Edition. 
Father Stafford. 

Anthony Hope’s best story. Buckram, 

75 cents. 
Fifth Edition. 
The Gates of Dawn. 

Fergus Hume. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 
50 cents. 

The One Too Many. 

Mrs. Linton. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 
cents. 

Washington; or, the Revolu- 

tion. 


A Drama. By Ethan Allen. 125 Il- 
lustrations. In two parts, each part 
containing five acts. 

Fart First: From the Boston Massa- 
cre to the Surrender of Burgoyne. 
Fart Second: From Valley Forge to 
Washington’s Inauguration as Presi- 
dent of the United States. 12mo, 

cloth, $1.50 for each part. 


Fort Frayne. 

Captain Charles King’s greatest suc- 

cess. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
At Market Value. 

Grant Allen, author of ‘“‘The Woman 
Who Did.’’ Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 
cents. 

In Strange Company. 

Guy Boothly. Six full-page illustra- 
tions by Stanley L. Wood. Cloth, 
$1.25; paper, 50 cents. 

A Daughter of the King. 

Alien. Answer to ‘‘The Story of an 
African Farm.’’ 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

A Monk of Cruta. 

Oppenheim. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 
cents. 

Rachel Dene. 

Robert Buchanan, Cloth, $1.25; pa- 
per, 50 cents. 

Master and Man. 

By Count Leo Tolstoi. Translated 
from the Original Russian. Buck- 
ram, oblong, with frontispiece, 50 
cents, 


Love. 
of the Century. 


After Many Years, and Other 
Poems. 

By Richard Henry Savage, author of 
‘““My Official Wife,’’ ‘‘The Passing 
Show,” etc. Cloth, gilt top, uncut 
edges, $1.25. 


Union College Practical Lec- 
tures (Butterfield Course). 
These lectures will be pub’ished in 
volumes as delivered, the college 
participating in the proceeds from 
the sales, which amount will go to 
the lecture fund. Bound in cloth at 

$3.00 per volume. 


Neely’s History of the Parlia- 
ment of Religions and Re- 
ligious Congresses at the 
Columbian Exposition. 

Authentic, reliable, complete, impar- 
tial, non-sectarian. Illustrated with 
full-page half-tone engravings. Com- 
plete in one volume of over 1,000 
pages, compiled from original manu- 
scripts and stenographic reports. 
Fully illustrated. Two volumes in 
one. Price, fine English cloth, gold 
sides and back, $2.50; full sheep, 
library style, $4.00. 


Mrs. John G. Carlisle’s Ken- 

tucky Cook Book. 

Being a collection of recipes never 
before published. Collected by Mrs. 
John G. Carlisle, Mrs. Walter Q 
Gresham, Mrs. General Crook, 
Mrs. W. A. Dudley, Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland and others. The work is 
dedicated to the women of Kentucky. 
It contains about 500 valuable 
cooking recipes. Printed on the 
finest enamel paper, bound in white 
vellum stamped in gold, with beau- 
tiful chrysanthemum design, edition 
de luxe, at $2.50. 


Neely’s New Reversible His- 
torical Chart, Political and 
U. S. Map Combined. 

Latest edition, 46 x 66 inches. 

A panorama of American history, 
chronological discoveries, explor- 
ations, inventions, and important 
events. A brief history of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 
Price, $1.00. 

Dr. Carlin’s Universal Receipt 
Book and Family Physician. 
Memorial Edition. How to 
Live; What to Eat; The Way 
to Cook It. 

Octavo, 600 pages, bound in handsome 
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cover, 50 cents. 
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be fast becoming extinct. And this, too, in spite of the fact that 


Norfolk farmers, according to the report, are ‘‘obviously keen 
and energetic men of business, with a thorough, and as the phrase 
goes, ‘up-to-date’ knowledge of all the intricate details of their 
business.’’ In their case all that education and science can do to 
alleviate their position has been done, but science and education 
are of no avail against the ruinous tendency of prices to fall. 
‘One of the saddest and most significant facts,’’ so the report 
runs, ‘‘among the many brought to my notice, is that these men 
(the farmers) are losing heart and hope, and are looking about 
for other directions in which they may find better scope for their 
energies. Often the direction they look for is across the seas, 
where, as they think, there are stil! chances for expert farmers to 
obtain that return for their skill and capital, which, in their own 
Many of 


the older farmers told me that while they would, no doubt, have 


country, they have relinquished the hope of securing. 


to ‘hang on,’ because at their age they could not change their 
whole life, their sons could not be induced to take up a pursuit 
which offers now so little attraction for a young man. It is no 
light matter that agriculture, and often the country also, is thus 
losing brain and muscle which the nation can ill afford to spare.”’ 

An important phase of the currency controversy 1s the deter- 
mined action that the United Textile Factory workers have taken 
regarding it. ‘This organization covers the whole of the immense 
textile districts of England, and is one of the largest —if not actu- 
ally the largest—of its kind in Great Britain. It has always 
recognized that bimetallism would largely help to a healthier and 
more expanded system of labor, and it has never lost an opportu- 
nity of instilling this into the minds of its workers. As conclu- 
sive proof of this, it may be mentioned that quite recently it voted 
£500 out of its funds to the Bimetallic League, for the purposes of 


propaganda. 
the textile districts, drawing attention to the injury that the 


It has now issued a circular to all the operatives in 


Indian import duties on cotton do to the textile trade generally. 
The circular shows that the levying of the duties is only due to 
the fall in exchange, and declares that it is the ‘imperative duty”’ of 
every one connected with the cotton trade, and with the other 
industries dependent on it, to demand at once an attempt to settle 
the silver question by international agreement. It is very certain 
that in this demand they would be supported by the Indian Gov- 
ernment, by the agriculturists of Great Britain, and by all the 
industries of the country which realize how terribly they are 
suffering from the present iniquitous state of the currency laws. 
This circular is signed by the most influentiai members of the leg- 
islative council of the Textile Factory Workers, and will have an 
undoubted effect upon the action, of members of Parliament. 
They cannot afford to disregard the voice of an association that 
The circular has been 


G. W. 


sways such an immense amount of votes. 
widely circulated, and favorably received by the press. 


FOREIGN FACTS AND FANCIES. 


HE recurrence of the anniversary of Waterloo has led to a dil- 
igent search in France for French veterans of that great 
combat. Only three survive, of whom Victor Baillot is the eldest. 
He was born at Caresey in 1793, and was caught in the last of 
Napoleon’s conscriptions. Baillot was taken prisoner at Waterloo 
after receiving a sabre slash on the helmet which felled him to the 
ground, but did not wound him. His chief recollection of the 
battle is that the growing wheat impeded the progress of the 
French army, and cavalry were sent to trample it down. This, 
Baillot thinks, was a great pity, for it was wanton destruction. 


Complaint is made by the Bishop of Melanesia of the harm 
done by the labor traffic in the South Sea Islands. It depopulates 
many islands, brings the natives into contact with the lowest class 
of Europeans and Chinese to their great moral detriment. They 
die very fast when taken to Queensland, while many who return 
undo the work of the missionaries. 
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Italian engineers are making great use of water power to gen 
erate electricity. Rome draws its power from the falls of ‘Tivoli; 
Genoa utilizes the city water supply, which is drawn from the 
Apennines, by letting it fall 370 feet from one reservoir to another 
Milan gets its force from the rapids of the Adda at Paderno, below 
Leonardo da Vinci’s Naviglio, the first lock canal constructed. 

Ke 

The flying mouse is a recent discovery in the Cameroon 
country of Africa. It is a link between the bat and the true 
mouse, has a tail like a mouse and heavy gray fur, while its wings 
are not so well developed as those of the bat. 





England holds in subjection in India between 170,000,000 
and 225,000,000 people. The exact number is not known, but it 
is aces with accuracy that they are held as revenue producers 
under the same economic principle which obtained in chattel 
slavery. The form of subjection only has changed. 





A monument commemorating the rooth anniversary of the 
annexation of Nice to France is to be unveiled at Nice in Febru- 
ary, in the presence of President Faure. Nice having been 
annexed for a few years during the revolution, the French theory 
is that it had ever since belonged to France, though wrongfully 
held by Sardinia, and that the cession of 1860 was merely a res- 
toration. 


THE PREACHERS 


AMONG 





HEN obstacles and trials seem 
Like prison walls to be, 
I do the little I can do, 
And leave the rest to Thee. 


*, 


All the French authorized male religious orders have informed 
the Archbishops of Rheims and Paris that they intend to pay the 
new tax imposed by the government on monastic property. They 
hold that, having to choose between compliance and passive resist- 
ance, the moral necessity does not exist that would justify the 
latter course. They thus take the same ground as the Bishop of 
Beauvais, who recently came near being excommunicated for 
urging compliance with the law 

; oe 
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President Day, of Syracuse University, declares that though 
Methodism is great numerically, great in church property, great 
in wealth and social influence, yet she has not one great. univer- 
sity between the two seas, not one that ranks in endowment and 
equipment with Harvard, Yale, Columbia and Chicago. Every 
other prominent denomination has at least one, and some of them 
two and three great universities. These great colleges, he says, 
are doing their work with incomes from three to eight and ten 
millions, while the largest colleges of Methodism are in nearly 
every instance working with receipts from a quarter of one million 
or less. Three only have a capital of over one million. 

K K 
The Rev. E. R. Donehoo, pastor of the Eighth Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburg, who has been identified with Chinese mission 
work for years, has stated in an interview that he believes the 
efforts to convert Chinese from paganism are futile. He says that 
although the Chinamen go to Sunday-school and seem to take an 
interest in the Christian religion, and even profess Christianity, 
yet they cling to their heathen ideas and ceremonies. He does 
not intend, however, to give up missionary work, for he believes 
that they can be raised to a higher social level by religious influ- 
ences. 
KK 

A writer in 7he Church Standard says that a guide in the 
Holy Land made the following historical explanation to some 
Americans by whom he was employed: ‘‘ King Saul, you know, 
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was called Paul after his conversion; and you can always tell 
Churchman, for he never fails to speak of him as St. Paul.”’ 
This recalls the old story of a stupid candidate for orders in Ox- 
ford who had been repeatedly plucked in his divinity ‘‘exam.”’ 
It was at last decided to ask him one easy question, and let him 
go through if he answered it correctly. The question selected 
was: ‘‘ What was the former name of St. Paul, the great Apostle 
to the Gentiles?’’ As the examiners hoped, the young man an- 
swered ‘‘Saul,’’ which was correct. But just as they were 
breathing a sigh of relief, over his success, the young fellow, 
proud of his achievement, and anxious to show how much more ee 

he knew, turned back after he had opened the door, and added, FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


‘‘He was the son of Kish.”’ A. J. HOLMAN & CO., Ltd., Publishers, 1222 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
A BOOK upon the Jewish question, such as Josephine Lazarus 
has presented in 7he Spirit of Judaism, should receive a 
welcome, if for no other reason than because it is a review of the 
subject written in a liberal andimpartial spirit. ‘‘ To approach the 
Jewish question is to be confronted with every great question of 
the day—social, political, financial, humanitarian, national and 
religious.’’ ‘These words promise well for Miss Lazarus’s under- 
tanding of the facts of the case, and a careful reading of the six 
ssays in which she considers as many phases of the subject, 
iakes plain that her appreciation of the breadth and complicated 
nature of the problem has neither been limited nor weakened by 
her sympathy with her race. Indeed, we find in her treatment 
f those points in the question which reflect the least credit upon 
the Christian world a moderation which was hardly to be expected. 
She regards the position of the Jewish people with eyes wide open, 
nor hesitates, while lamenting the appalling situation in which 
ey are placed, to indicate that their salvation is to be achieved, 
first of all, through their own endeavor. The spiritual forces are 
the potential agents which she considers Israel must depend upon. 
‘If Judaism would be anything in the world to-day it must be a 
sprue force. Only then can it be true to its special mission, the 
pirit, not the letter of its truth. * * * The Jew must change 
his attitude before the world, and come into spiritual fellowship 
vith those around him. We must cross the Rubicon, the blank 
pave that separates the Old Testament from the New, and read 
vith fresh eyes, fresh hearts, the life and teaching of the one 
whom the world calls Master. We shall not thereby leave our 
own soil. John, Paul, Jesus himself—we can claim them all for 
ourown. We don’t vant missions to convert us; we cannot 
become Presbyteri me Episcopalians, members of any dividing 
t ‘teaching for doctrines the opinions of men.’ Christians, as 
well as Jews, need the larger i that shall embrace them all, 
the unity of spirit, not of doctrine.’’ Miss Lazarus is ngt opti- 
mistic in the matter of a universal religion at the present time. 
She does, however, believe that in the trend of religious thought 
e Jew may exert a large influence by setting the example of 
yroad-mindedness and readiness to learn. Her advice to the 
Jewish people is an invitation to examine more closely into the 
Christian faith. Nay, more, it is almost a rebuke to her race for 
not manifesting, in their attitude toward the Christian world, 
more of that deep spiritual insight which she considers them the 
possessors of in large degree 1t would scarcely do, in address- 
ing a Christian audience to-day, to ask of them a similar perform- 


+ 


ance with regard to Judaism—yet would that be unreasonable if 


we second the advice quoted? But this is treading on delicate 
eround. As the despised people, the Jews must be expected to 
encourage unity and enlighten the world spiritually, by the 
study of the truths in the faith of Christians. Such is the inex- 
orable law which is phrazed in the expression ‘‘ might is right.’’ 

r Miss Lazarus's book we ag say that it is an earnest, dispas- 
sionate appeal for her people to effect their own rescue, and, 
though it goes not deeply nor with the analysis of a specialist into 
iny one phase of the great subject, it may lead more than one 
‘-eader to a clearer comprehension of the spirit which has and now 
Judaism, and of its hope of better things. (New 
, Mead & Co.) 
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F. Marion Crawford is perfectly at home beneath Mediter- 
ranean skies, and, it is no more than we expected, to find that the 
‘rief sketch of Constantinople which he has written under the 
itle Constantinople is the chronicle of one familiar with Turkish 
life in its capital and not only acquainted with the show places of 
the city but with the by-ways and the people who inhabit them. 
There is nothing that is very new in Mr. Crawford’s book. There 
is a great deal in it that is interesting, because told so gracefully 
and in such informal fashion. Edwin L. Weeks’s drawings, which 
are numerous, do much to give the reader a clearer idea of what 
he reads, though the text is in many places a series of pictures 
itself. The binding of the book is dainty, and the typography 
excellent. (New York: Charles Scribner’sSons. Price, $1.50. ) 


The memoir of that most distinguished Quaker family, the 
Guerneys, which Augustus J. C. Hare has prepared under the 
title of Zhe Guerneys of Earlham, contains the records of lives 
which, apart from the spiritual grace for which they stand, are of 
interest, because of the humanitarian labors in which they were 
spent. ‘To make extracts from the two large volumes in which 
the memoir is presented, would be of small use, and to endeavor 
to trace the history of the members of the family, even in outline, 
would be inexpedient here. With their careers in a general way, 
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most readers are somewhat familiar. Elizabeth Guerney Fry, the 
philanthropist; Joseph John Guerney, the preacher; and Samuel 
Guerney, who was also a charitably-minded man, have all been 
heard of. The most interesting account is that of Elizabeth 
Guerney Fry’s conversion to religious work, and of her constant 
efforts to improve the condition of those imprisoned at Newgate. 
Of the way the memoir has been prepared it is fair to say that ill- 
judgment seems to have ruled Mr. Hare in this respect; he has 
been diffuse in his editing of the records at his disposal, and 
much room is consumed with details, which, while they may be 
of some interest to the immediate descendants or the Guerneys, 
possess little, if any, attraction for other readers. Mr. Hare 
seems to have been well furnished with material for his work, 
having had the use of the journals of several members of the 
family, and of some correspondence, and this may have been 
the reason for his indulgence in such liberal quotations. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. ) 


An idyll of Japanese life that is altogether charming in its 
daintiness aud picturesque description of scenes in the country of 
the Mikado, is J/y Japanese Wife, by Clive Holland. The story 
is that of an Englishman, who marries a Japanese girl, and, oddly 
enough, in view of precedent and racial difference, does not tire of 
her, but, on the contrary, gains in his love for her with every day. 
Just what his sentiments are, after taking her to England, the 
writer does not tell us, for the story ends with the departure of the 
couple from the bride’s native land. As an argument for the suc- 
cess of such a marriage, the story, therefore is not complete. But 
as a delicate romance in miniature, written in a spirit of great 
enthusiasm and full of color, the book is a real gem, and will 
charm many a reader. (New York: MacMillan & Co. Price, 
50 ceuts. } 


NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 
66 OU ride a wheel,’’ he cried in grief. 
‘Bought by your foolish father, 
And now, alas, your skirts you reef; 
My darther! oh, my darther.”’ 
N.Y. Sun. 


*K, 
* 


Robert (as his cousin picks up a sheet of music)—I’d rather 
you wouldn’t sing, Nell. 

Nell—I thought you were fond of music. 

Robert—I am. 





A Glasgow minister having observed that one of his congre- 
gation was in the habit of gazing about the church during prayers, 
told him one day that he considered it would be more becoming 
in a worshiper to keep his eyes decently closed. The man 
scowled. 

‘‘Doesna the Scripture bid us watch as well as pray ?’’ he 
replied, ‘tand hoo can a body watch wi’ their een steekit? Na, 
na: I’ll just stan’ and glower r aboot as I hae aye dune!’ 





Mrs. Ford—John, you were drinking last night. I noticed 
it in your conversation. 

Mr. Ford—In my conversation ? 

‘Ves; you were so painfully correct in your pronunciation.’’ 





A great many people are in such a hurry that they have no 
time to live. 


An accident occurred on a Western railroad and the man who 
was jammed into a space hardly big enough for a cat was released. 
He was not injured to spe: ak of, and was very cheerful. 

‘“‘You must have suffered a great deal from suffocation,’’ said 
one of the rescuers. 

‘‘Not at all. I ama New Yorker and travel on the elevated 
cars. I’m so used to being crowded that compared with my daily 
experience in an ‘L,’ car the position from which you rescued me 
afforded as much room as a blackbird has in a forty-acre field.’’— 
Texas Siftings. 


BS 
‘ 


Angelina (to her husband, who is going to Paris—‘‘on busi- 
ness"’ of course—without her)—Do you think, darling, you will 
be able to enjoy yourself in Paris without me ! 

Edwin—I’ll try not to, dear; believe me, Angy, I'll try my 
hardest not to. 
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It cannot become 
rusty by wear-Sup- 
er Cashmere Thib- 
et. Our best ef- 
forts in a suit of it 
especially for you 
for $32. 50. The 
“*56-95”’ book sent 
free. 
E. O. THOMPSON, 
Finest Merchant Tailoring 

908 Walnut St. 


Winter and Spring Flowering 


BULBS. 


Now is the season to piant Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocus, Nar- 
cissus, and 
Lilies. 
Dreer’s Bulb 
Catalogue 
for 1894 is 
mailed free. 
It describes 
the best 
kinds, and 
gives practi- 
» cal direc- 
tions for cul- 
tivation. 
Very little 
money ex- 
pended will 

- give lots of 

—~ pleasure. 


i | | HENRY A. DREER, 
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enti fall focafal | Established 1838. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
faces are description 


deficient in \ z 
beauty owe 
ing to unde- 


k stamps and @ PEcK’s PATENT IMPROVED CusH- 
veloped figures, descriptive cir- IONED Ear Drums Perfectly Re- 
flat busts, ete., cular, with testi- store the Hearing, w! whether deaf- 
which can be reme- Monials, will be sent ds, 


died by the use of sealed, by return mail. 


ADIPO-MALENE: 


i. & MARSH & CO., Madison Sq., Philadelphia, Pa 


















|| CURE™:DEAF 
| 4 


ness is caused by co fevers or in- 
u juries to the natural drums. Invisible, 
comfortable, always in position. Mu- 
~. | sic, conversation, whispers heard dis- 
==] tinct] Write to F. HISCOX, 853 
~) icedven cor. 14th St. New York, foe 
»j illustrated book of proofs FREE. 














Can’t fail to please 
every knitter 


Made for the purpose of ac- 
quainting you with nays merits 
ofthe Harris 
Wire Buckle 


Serte_sd 


=e THE BLACK 
We will send to any IS THE ONLY @ 


one, on receipt of ten 
cents, a fine, heavy Silk 
Watch Fob with guar- 
anteed Gold-Plated 
Buckle, together with 
{ja handsome book that 
will interest every man 
who cares to be well and 
y) comfortably dressed. 


WIRE BUCKLE SUSPENDER CO., 
Williamsport, Pa, 


FAST BLACK 


and it 

Knits Farther 
and 

Wears Longer 


than any other 
yarn 

















CORPUS LEAN 
Will reduce fat at rate of 10 to 15 Ibs. 
per month without inJary to health. 
Send 6c. in stamps for sealed circulars 
covering testimonials. L.E. Marsh Co. 
2815 Madison Sq., Philada., Pa. 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 
Simply stopping the fat producing 
effects of food. The supply being stopped, 
the natural working of the system draws 
on the fat and reduces weight at once. 
Sold by all Druggists. 








Gold Medal (ren to THE wor~p.) ” a. better could be wished for.”’ 
—British Weekly. 


y ‘Far superior to ordinary ides.’ 
to Amateur Photographers. —London Daily Chromecle. 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBCOKS. 


1/- EACH. ILLUSTRATED. MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


‘Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen 
to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.”’ 


EpITED BY RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. @ THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
ABER YST WITS, BARMOUTH, AND g THE NORTH WALES COAST. 
ARDIGAN BAY. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2'-. THE BIRDS, WILD 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. a FLOWERS, FERNS, MOSSES, AND 
GRASSES OF NORTH WALES. 
Photographs of Scenery, Ruins, etc., in Italy, Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, 
etc., Egypt and Palestine. Specimen and lists, 50 cents. Darlington & Co., 
Llangollen, North Wales. 


LLANGOLLEN—DARLINGTON & Co. LONDON—W. J. ADAMS & Sons. 
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Perfect cleanliness 
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BATS 


\\( by means of a 
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pure soap 
% (Pears’ Soap) 
Xt is the best 
Ss way to keep 
Os the skin soft 
Of and beautiful. 
= There’s no 
cosmetic like 
Sf health. 
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DITMAN’S 
__ SEA SALT 


THE NATURAL SALT OF PURE SBA WATER. 





“The invigorating and remedial effects of sea-bathing, when not indulged in to excess, are 
everywhere nny eon But it is frequently the case that those who are in most need of it, and 
most likely to be benefited by the sea bath, are too feeble to take it in the sea, and millions there 
are who cannot afford it. It is put up 
in portable packages, and sent (if need be), at a very trifling expense, to the ends of the earth. 
To promote the appetite, give tone to the muscles, and increase the capability of enduring 
fatigue, few tonics equal the salt bath, while for enfeebled anemic young women and children, 
and persons with cachectic taints, it is one of the most valuable remedies known.” 


Pure sea salt contains all the saline matters of the ocean. 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the very want of the age, presenting to every one the 
pleasure of Sea-bathing, without the necessity of a residence on the coast. 


A J. DITMAN, CHEMIST, 


2] BARCLAY STREBT, New YorK. 





WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 


; motes 
PENNSYLVANIA /4 Machinery 
MACHINE //) gl 

WORKING 

Wola. w/o, woop 





PENNA. 


J = WORKING. 
MANUFACTURERS’ 
SPECIAL AGENTS. 





re LUST 


THIRTY CENTS POSTPA/D. 
MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWAY NEW YORK, 


FFX\HOSE WHO WISH TO LEARN Barber trade 
investigate PHILA. BARBER COL- 
LEGE, 832 Cherry St., Phila. 8 weeks 


required. Catalogue Free. 








Louis B. HENRY, Pres. TELEPHONE 1530. 


COMMONWEALTH ELECTRIC 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Manufacturers of MOTORS «~~ DYNAMOS, 


413 Market St., Phila. 


Electric Plants Installed. Electric Wiring in all its 
Branches. Motorsand Dynamos Carefully Repair ed 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


KRAISES PATENT 


PAVEMENT 

CEMEN T »wo ASPHALT 
FLOORS. | 
» OFFICE - |G 21 & 1623 = 

NORTH 57 ST. PHILADA: PA. 


Oricinat INVENTORS OF 
Arririciat STONE. 








J Pp BUCHANAN 








Latest iietal 
MUSIC BOK for 


LH [e]LANTERNS WANTED rete 


HARBACH &CO,809Filbert St. Phila.Pa 
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Eleetiieal ..... 
pupply #2 
Telephone 
(0, 


1420 Chestnut 
Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











FP. 0. BOA 696. 


&@Special attention paid to Sale of Telephones for the erection of Private 
Lines and Exchanges. 
TELEPHONES, Electric Gas Lighting, Electric Bells, Burglar Alarms, Speaking 
Tubes, Annunciators, Incandesceut Lights and Supplies. 
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